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CLASSICS IN THE PRIMUM AGMEN: Professor F. Gordon Stockin, Houghton College, Hough- 
ton, New York 


THE ROLE OF THE PUBLISHER IN ANCIENT ROME: Dr. Evelyn H. Clift, University of Dela- 
ware, Newark, Delaware 


THE BATTLE FOR THE BOOKS: Dr. Alston H. Chase, Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachu- 
setts 


AN INTRODUCTION TO LINGUISTIC SCIENCE THROUGH LATIN: Dr. John F. Gummere, 
William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


HOTEL RATES. This meeting of the Association will be held in conjunction with the 62nd Annual 
Convention of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools at the Chalfonte-Had- 
don Hall on Friday and Saturday, November 26 and 27. The rates for accommodations (European 
Plan) at the Chalfonte are: Single, $6, $7, $9; Double (without ocean view), $8, $10; Double (side 
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ON TRANSPOSING AN ANCIENT LAY 


In their market-place the Athenians had an 
altar dedicated to a worship reputed to be unique, 
that of Pity or Mercy (Eleos).’ It stood under 
the open sky in a grove of olive and laurel. 
The ritual was aniconic and was performed with- 
out offering of incense or animal sacrifice. Sup- 
pliants hung a garment or a tress of hair near 
the altar or tied a ribbon to a bough of one of 
the trees. The tokens are of a primitive form 
of religion, appeal from the poor and unsophisti- 
cated, not to an allegorical abstraction, but to a 
dimly discerned, unimaged power capable of al- 
leviating misery. Throughout ancient histor- 
ical times the precinct was a place of refuge or 
sanctuary, in alegal sense. ‘Traditionally, it had 
thus served in the Heroic Age certain refugees 
whose woes became themes of poetry, and in 
these instances Theseus, the city’s patron-hero, 
heard the pleas here and pledged redress. 

Not far off was the great shrine of Theseus 
himself,” the most revered of a number of sacred 
The 
meanest wretches could always find safety at the 
Theseion, runaway slaves in particular. The 
Patron had experienced plenty of misery. On 
the Cretan adventure, by which he liberated 
Athens from the tyranny of a foreign over-lord, 
he had voluntarily accepted the status of a cap- 
tive, and he had brought back from the dreadful 
Labyrinth, not only the youths and maids of 
his leadership, but bands of those who had been 
enslaved in earlier cycles of ‘tribute.’ Also 
when he had in hand the task of defending his 
heirship to the ancestral kingdom of Aigeus, and 
when he was consolidating the villages of Attica 
into a sound and single polity, he had rallied 
aid from all and anybody who had brawn and 
will to fight,—fugitives, nameless incomers (as he 
had been), men broken by misfortune, the de- 
spised of lower social strata.sA—as David did at 
Adullam and Romulus at his crude Rome. 

Furthermore, they said of him that, after he 
had organized the liberated and enlarged state 
in Athena’s name, he conceived and executed a 
daring political innovation, replacing his per- 
sonal monarchical power by a government of the 
people. Thus he was primer of democracy for 


ancient Greece,—indeed, for Europe. The friend 
of everyday people had made The People sover- 
eign. Individually, his progress had been from 
Nobody—or, at best, Nothos (the Bastard)—to 
Theseus (Stablisher).—The philological pun in 
the latter word is among the Greeks’ own guesses 
at its meaning. 

There are traits of rugged reality about this 
Theseus who hammered Athens together and was 
very practically remembered as protector of 
such riffraff as runaway slaves. But sceptics, 
ancient and modern, have found it hard to swal- 
low the story of his instituting democracy. Leg- 
end itself knew about kings of his race at Athens 
after his day. Adepts in doubting are ready to 
declare that the national self-consciousness of 
cocky Athens after the Persian Wars manufac- 
tured this civic re-shaper, this prototype of the 
democrat, out of the whole cloth. 

Rumor had spread that Theseus, champion of 
liberty, was seen in the clouds by more than one 
of those who fought against the Persian invaders 
at Marathon. After peace came, there was a 
blaze of popular contrition, fanned perhaps by 
politicians, when folk realized that the great hero 
had died in exile on the island of Skyros. Kimon 
made a gesture of magnanimous retaliation on 
his fellow-countrymen for their contumelious 
treatment of his father, Miltiades, their recent 
hero, when he brought the sacred bones home in 
triumph. Obedient to the Delphic Oracle, he 
had found on Skyros a huge skeleton, quite up to 
required measurements.’ Everybody knew from 
Homer how old Nestor dinned it into his Achaean 
mates under Agamemnon that they were nothing 
in prowess and stature compared with the god- 
like men of his youth. That was where Theseus 
belonged, to the generation before those who 
fought at Troy, some seven hundred and fifty 
years before the day when those colossal bones 
were carried through the streets of Athens to 
the handsome shrine built to receive them, the 
Theseion near the Altar to Pity. The ablest art- 
ists were commissioned to adorn the structure, 
inside and out, with sculpture and painting. 
The story of the Patron’s deeds would be legible 
to all, as were those of saints of a later worship, 
in carved stone and bright color. 

The minor arts borrowed the themes. One of 
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these has come down in several paraphrases by 
vase-painters of the period. The most charming 
rendering is by the potter-painter Euphronios on 
a cup now in the Louvre. The tale is of the re- 
ception of young Theseus under the sea by Am- 
phitrite, wife of Poseidon. In the group, com- 
posed to fill a circle in the interior of the wide- 
lipped kyliz, the lad, dressed in a short tunie and 
supported on the head and hands of the merman 
Triton, is being welcomed by the queen, who has 
a wreath for him. Discreetly in the background 
is his tutelary Athena. Swimming dolphins 
localized the scene. Detail is exquisite and the 
effect delightfully naive. 

At that time also Bacchylides, the Ionic poet 
of the nearby island of Keos, was telling this 
story in verse. The poem, with others of his 
authorship, was recovered fifty years ago on a 
fragmentary papyrus roll found in Egypt.’ It 
gives in full the adventure of the visit to Amphi- 
trite, an incident in the Cretan episode. On 
board the ship conveying the fourteen youths 
and maids to Knossos for the ordeal of combat 
with the Minotaur, Minos, himself in charge, 
affronted one of the girls. When Theseus 
sprang to her defense, the tyrant, mocking the 
upstart’s claim to be Poseidon’s son, flung a 
signet ring into the sea and challenged the 
braggart to fetch it back. Theseus dived at 
once and, as extra proof of the miraculous visit, 
brought a golden crown from Amphitrite. The 
lyric is classed as a paian, presumably written 
to be sung at a feast of Apollo at Delos, where 
traditionally Theseus on the happy return voy- 
age, with everybody safe and sound and Athens 
henceforth free from Crete, halted to thank 
Apollo. There he and his companions danced 
around an altar made of horns the dance of the 
Cranes or the Labyrinth, which Cretan Ariadne 
had taught him. 

The same papyrus has another poem about 
young Theseus. This, a dithyramb,’ is a lyric 


dialogue between King Aigeus, putative father 
of the hero, and a group of Athenian elders. A 
herald has just reported prodigies of valor 
wrought against the robbers of the Isthmus of 
Corinth by an unknown lad, traveling from the 
Who ean this stranger 
He is said to carry sword and lances, to 


Peloponnesus to Attica. 


be? 


wear a Laconian helmet on his flame-colored hair, 
a crimson tunic and a Thessalian cloak of wool, 
‘and from his eyes shines ruddy Lemnian fire’ 
—glow as from the forge of Hephaistos. And 
yet barely in his first manhood! 

Thus from sources contemporary with the 
building of the Theseion comes a portrait of the 
youthful Liberator as then imaginatively con- 
ceived, a very Greek picture. The dramatists 
were concerned rather with the mature Stab- 
lisher, who succored the oppressed from other 
countries. They dealt also with his domestic 
sorrows. For, as the Sibyl had foretold, his 
personal joys were to be few and those marred 
by adversity. What worthy of the Heroic 
Age ever escaped woe? 

None could or would deny to Attie tragedy 
the credit of creating the magnanimous Theseus® 
who lived to speak English in a midsummer- 
night. How much self-conscious nationalism 
went to the creation it would be hard to say. 
The best guess favors a modicum, in contrast to 
the magnum that produced the Romans’ Aeneas. 
But nv stress on that motive can explain away 
the legend itself. It is too varied in detail, too 
rich in patterns that connect it with the folk- 
lore of other Hellenic states, and, in particular, 
too closely associated with the intimate religious 
cults of Athens to be called a fabrication of the 
Fifth Century. There may have been a revival 
then of Theseism, an adornment of old ritual 
with new splendors, but there was an anciently 
holy name which won response of civic ardor. 

The Pan-Athenaic festival not only commem- 
orated Theseus’ gathering Attica into the unified 
state of Athens, but its celebration with exra 
grandeur every fourth year included the states 
of the Delian League. There again Theseus, as 
inaugurator of Pan-lonianism, was a central fig- 
ure. Delos, where he had paid the promised 
hecatomb to Apollo, was religiously the heart of 
the confederacy that unfriends called imperial, 
—a libel hard for a democracy to explain away. 
The annual offering to the shrine was carried 
in the thirty-oared galley in which Theseus sailed 
to Crete and home again. As soon as the priest 
of Delphinian Apollo at Athens had hung gar- 
lands on its stern a sacred season began, lasting 
until the return of the venerable craft from 
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Delos. Even a generation that knows little Greek 
remembers that Socrates’ execution was stayed 
during that period and thus his friends and later 
civilization had boon of the conversation with 
him in his prison on civic duty and the soul’s 
immortality.° The timbers of the relic were so 
many times renewed that the less pious specu- 
lated whether any fragment of the original 
Paralos existed in Classical and Hellenistic times. 

At the Oschophoria,”® a vintage gala, a pro- 
cessional pageant enacted the tradition of the 
return from Crete. The story was that, on the 
eighth of Pyanepsion, the people of the old har- 
bor town, Phaleron, were enjoying their Bean- 
Feast when suddenly they saw a garlanded ship 
approaching. Theseus and the other hostages 
had marvelously returned: Attica was saved. 
Youths and maidens, redeemed captives, rowers, 
—all swarmed on shore. <A store of treasure from 
the Labyrinth was fetched from the hold, to- 
gether with the provisions left after the voyage. 
The newcomers would join the Sea-Margers in 
the banquet, which Attic thrift would make a 
picnic. But first Theseus must sacrifice to the 
gods. While animals were being collected for 
the rite, one of the band started for Athens 
as herald of the good news to Aigeus. He was 
back again just as reverential silence in the 
ceremony was broken by the customary cry of 
joy. His report turned it into mourning. The 
King, having seen the Paralos make port under 
the black sail, instead of the white which should 
have been hoisted for triumph, threw himself 
down from the Acropolis and died. So food 
was snatched up, hung on a huge oar along with 
the Cretan booty, and everybody set out for the 
city. As news of the homecoming spread, fathers 
and mothers and sisters of the hostages ran down 
the road. The women brought food, feeling sure 
that the youngsters would be hungry. Bunches 
of grapes and other dainties were added to the 
oar and tied to other poles. Every year the 
procession of the Grape-Carrying between 
Athens and Phaleron was a rout recalling this 
scene, and people shouted Jou in jollity and 
Eleleu in grief. Such a homely holiday is not 
made to order. 

The eighth of every month was Theseus-day.™ 
His initial arrival, as the young stranger who 


brought tokens to prove that Aigeus was his 
father and who had cleaned up the Isthmus on 
his journey, had been on the eighth of the first 
month of the year, formerly called after Kronos, 
chief god of the Old Dispensation. The Athe- 
nians re-named it Hekatombaion in honor of the 
oblations of Theseus and his comrades. And on 
the blessed eighth of Pyanepsion Athens knew 
herself free! Every eighth was also sacred to 
Poseidon in the Attic calendar. Was it not be- 
lieved that Theseus was divinely the son of 
that Ionian sea-god, while, as touching the flesh, 
he was the child of Aigeus? 

Here is the core of the tradition. Whatever 
the Cretan ordeal had been, its memory in folk 
consciousness symbolized national independence 
achieved by struggle. Their reckoning dates the 
event in the latter part of the Thirteenth Cen- 
tury down under our chronological equator. 
The judgment of Thucydides’ and Aristotle’® 
affirmed as historical fact the existence of a 
powerful thalassocracy in early times maintained 
by Minos of Crete. That island in the post- 
Heroic Age, however, as described in the Ho- 
meric poems, was no longer center of a dominion. 
Wealthy, possessing many cities, Knossos fore- 
most among them, inhabited by peoples of min- 
gled races and tongues, it was ruled by Ido- 
meneus, grandson of ‘the bosom-friend of Zeus, 
Minos, who used to reign in enneads.’** It sent, 
but merely as one of the allies, a goodly con- 
tingent to the expedition of the united Achaeans 
against Troy. The Jliad indicates that the com- 
mander-in-chief in that enterprise, Agamemnon 
of Peloponnesian Mycenae, was, in some sense, 
overlord of the ‘sceptered Kings’ under his 
leadership. It must be inferred that the hegem- 
ony of the ‘Isles’ had passed to the mainland, the 
‘Island of Pelops.’* As Attie legend has it, 
Theseus had died in exile before the Athenians 
sailed from Phaleron, under command of his 
kinsman Menestheus, to join the combined fleet 
at Aulis. He is neatly kept within the confines 
of the Heroic Age, which Hesiod in his scheme 
of anthropology quaintly interpolates between 
those of Bronze and of Iron.*® 

And now, thanks to modern Archaeology, that 
epoch of the Heroes, the super-strong descend- 
ants of glamorous ‘incomers from nowhere,’ the 
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‘divine-born,’ is being realistically re-consti- 
tuted.” And behind it, the development of civili- 
zation during three millennia of the Bronze Age 
in the Aegean basin has become so clear by means 
of material illustration that it is almost a mis- 
nomer to call the record pre-history. Rather, the 
origins of Greece have been set in a long per- 
spective in relation to a group of antecedent 
cultures, Egyptian, Anatolian, Mesopotamian. 
This history, told by the earth itself, rests on 
solid evidence, its chronology based on cross- 
dating with Egypt and other correlations. First, 
as concerning the Aegean world, in consequence 
of Schliemann’s discoveries in the last century, 
the ‘Mycenaean Age’ took shape.’® Next, as 
soon as Crete was opened to research, the late 
Sir Arthur Evans and other excavators evoked 
the ‘Minoan,’ with arguments to prove that 
‘Mycenaean’ civilization was an offshoot thence. 
In scientific terms, the Heroic Age is Late Min- 
oan-Mycenaean, datable between 1400 and 1200 
before our era, a period during which the van- 
guard of the Hellenic people were filtering into 
these lands, assimilating the superior culture 
that they found, gradually modifying and domi- 
nating it. This was, indeed, an interpolation.’ 

The Minoans have had enough publicity in 
print and through museums of art to be familiar 
acquaintances outside circles of special scholar- 
ship. Like their Greek successors in artistic en- 
dowment, like the Romans in astonishing skill of 
engineering and building, like the still later 
Venetians in their thrift and glitter as merchant- 
princes, displaying court ladies modish in 
flounced skirts and low-cut bodices and gallants 
walking proudly in nothing but a fringed and 
embroidered apron and tight girdle,—they are 
an enchanting spectacle. For extra zest, there 
is the puzzle of their language, amply repre- 
sented, but not yet deciphered—Homer knew 
of a language of the gods different from that of 
men. Which was Minoan? 

Knossos, first among the Cretan sites exca- 
vated and the most exhaustively studied,”° tells 
a long and fascinating story without words. 
Here, on the Kairatos River, a few miles from a 
port on the northern coast, was court, emporium, 
and temple of the rulers. Across the mountains 
wound a paved highway to Phaistos on the south- 


ern shore, port of entry for goods from Egypt 
and Libya, an overland route between seas which 
was crowded with traffic in both directions. It 
is beyond question that Knossos was a wealthy 
importer and exporter, centre of a brilliant cul- 
ture throughout the Island and beyond its limits, 
meriting description as a thalassocracy. 

Despite a general impression of Minoan life 
as debonair, there are somber hints about the 
enormous Knossian palace. Evans infers from 
earefully analyzed evidence that the dynasts 
were priest-kings and that the ‘cycles of nine’ by 
which reigns were computed had mystic signifi- 
cance. It is certain that the worship of a Mother 
Goddess, associated with a Young God, was cen- 
tral in the religion, also that a cult of the pillar, 
deeply rooted in Mediterranean lands, prevailed. 
The recurrence of the symbol of the double-axe, 
called labrys in the non-Hellenie speech of Caria 
and obscurely related to the worship of Zeus, has 
suggested that Labyrinth meant the House of 
the Double-Azxe, an interpretation, accepted, as 
is well known, by many scholars. The size and 
complexity of the building, especially its series of 
crypts, may well have given rise to the definition 
evolved from legend.*! 

Greek religion held of the principal deity of 
its pantheon, Zeus, bringer of the Olympian 
Patriarchate which replaced the savage theocracy 
of Kronos, that he was born in Crete of the Great 
Mother, Rhea-Kybele, and that around the cave 
where a wild goat suckled him armed priests 
danced to clashing cymbals. More strangely 
still, under the name of Zagreus, he had died in 
that Island, torn in pieces by the Titans, and his 
dismembered body had been made whole and 
restored to life. Also this Cretan Zeus, swim- 
ming across the sea in form of a bull, had 
brought home Europa, daughter of the Asiatic 
Palm-People (Phoinikes). From their mating 
came the first Minos and his line. Not surpris- 
ingly therefore, the bull is a prominent figure in 
Minoan art, and horns are a frequent symbol. 
The scenes of youths snaring bulls in nets and, 
more particularly, those of boys and girls vault- 
ing over them and riding them have received 
ample comment, popular as well as scholarly. 
The Minotaur, the Labyrinth, and a bull-ring 
were waiting for Theseus through many enneads. 
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That sending of hostages every ninth year as 
tribute from the subjugated states of the Minoan 
thalassocracy may be best interpreted in con- 
nection with the Cretan Mysteries of the Mother, 
for which, as an esoteric cult of Classical times, 


literary testimony is extant.?* 


Plutarch, writing early in the Christian era, 
with access to numerous sources, major and 
minor, some of them now lost, pieced together his 
character sketch of Theseus to set beside that of 
Romulus. In this pair of studies he is leaving, 
as he says in his preface, the map of real history 
for its outer fringe of fable and fancy. His pur- 
pose is ‘to make legend conform to reason... , 
but when it stubbornly flouts credibility and re- 
jects union with probability,’ he desires an audi- 
ence that is ‘gentle of welcome to old story-tell- 
ing (archaiologia).’** He could not foresee what 
a novel kind of archaeology would do to further 
his purpose of rationalizing. 

Hellenic imagination peopled the Heroic Age 
with figures remarkably substantial, active in 
groups widely spread and interlocked by social 


_ relationships, seeing them all in Greek dress. 


Suppose Theseus were set instead against the 
piquant background of that Minoan-Mycenaean 
life, where he temporarily belonged, and his acts 
and thoughts were conceived in terms of the 
period? There would be a new reality about his 
character and achievements if the ancient ‘lay’ 
were thus transposed to a key determined by 
archaeology. Odd scraps from Classical litera- 
ture, heretofore seemingly incongruous would 
fit into place. Quite definitely, the Cretan ex- 
ploit would dovetail into a plot of his Southern 
kinsmen for concerted attack on Knossos, the 
final blow—a factual one, as the semi-destruction 
of the palace at about 1200 B.C. (a date archaeo- 
logically sound) indicates—by which the hegem- 
ony was won by the mainland Achaeans. For 
whatever his paternity, his mother was daughter 
of Pittheus, the craftiest, although the mildest, 
of the sons of the astute incomer Pelops, who 
founded several dynasties, that of Mycenae 
among them. Theseus was born in this Pelopid 
grandfather’s kingdom of Troezen, the jutting 
north-eastern prong of the Peloponnesus that 
parallels Attica on the opposite side of the Sa- 
ronic Gulf. The outline of this plot is pre- 


served by Plutarch,”* an ‘odd scrap’ which he is 
unable to reconcile with the orthodox tradition. 
It includes such vivid details as the secret build- 
ing of a fleet and a decisive battle ‘at the gate 
of the Labyrinth.’ 

By these tokens, the young stranger claiming 
to be the son of Aigeus arrived in Athens as an 
entering wedge for a Pelopid coalition. To view 
him as integral in an Achaean conquest of Crete 
is to relate him to the historic process of Helleniz- 
ing the Aegean lands, but it does not strip him 
of personal triumph in an actual bull-ring. And, 
as a sequel to the Cretan episode would show, it 
does not steal him from Athens, which, in spite 
of weaknesses and sins, became the best exemplar 
of Hellenism, not unfittingly symbolized by an 


Altar to Pity. 
NOTES 


1 Pausanias, I, 17, 1. Frazer’s commentary on this 
passage is rich in detail regarding the cult practised at 
this altar and its historical and literary associations. 

2 Paus., I, 17, 2-3. Frazer’s commentary on the pas- 
sage continues to be the best summary of evidence regard- 
ing the Theseum, with special reference to the still vexed 
question of its site. Cf. Judeich, Topographie von 
Athen, 313ff. 

3 Plutarch, Theseus, XXIV-XXV. 

4 Paus., I, 3, 3. Plutarch, however, makes the institu- 
tion of democracy a salient feature in his Theseus (chap- 
ters cited above). 

5 Plut., Th., XXXVI; Paus. I, 15, 3. 

6 Smyth, Greek Melic Poets, 1906, Bacchylides IX 
(Kenyon, 17). 

7 Smyth, op. cit., Bacchyl. X (Kenyon, 18). 

8 Note Sophocles in the Oedipus at Colonus, Euripides 
in Suppliants, Heracles, Hippolytus. 

9 Plato, Phaedo, 58. 

10 Plutarch, Th., XXII-XXIII. Cf. Aleiphron, 1, 4; 
3, 1; Athenaeus, 495 F. 

11 Plutarch, Th., XXXVI, 4. 

12 Thueydides, I, 4. 

13 Aristotle, Politics, II, vii, 2. 

14 Homer, Odyssey, XIX, 172 ff. 

15 Homer (Iliad, II, 107-8), concludes the history of 
the sceptre of the Atreids with the statement of Agamem- 
non’s ruling over many islands and all Argos. 

16 Hesiod, Works and Days, 564-7. 

17 For collation of archaeological and literary evidence, 
careful study of ancient genealogies and systems of chro- 
nology comparatively with the chronology substantiated 
by archaeology, and interpretation characterized by bril- 
liant originality and scholarship, the work of Sir John 
L. Myres is notable. A fine example of his studies in 
this field is Who Were The Greeks?, Berkeley, 1930. 

18 It should not be forgotten that Thucydides (I, 9-11) 
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soberly discusses the power and prestige of Mycenae. 

19 The account of this pre-history is necessarily sum- 
mary here. Many will ask: Where are the Helladic 
periods? 

20 Sir Arthur Evans, The Palace Of Minos At Knossos, 
4 volumes, London, 1921-1935. (Indispensable for the 
student of Minoan civilization. ) 

21 Evans accepts the theory. See also Myres, op. cit., 
187. 

22On Minoan religion, see M. P. Nilsson, Geschichte 
der griechischen Religion, erster Band, Munich, 1941; 
Homer And Mycenae, London, 1933; The Mycenaean 
Origin Of Greek Mythology, Berkeley, 1932. 

23 Euripides, in particular, seems to have been at- 
tracted by the mystic import of the Cretan legends. 
Among his lost plays of which fragments are extant are 
Theseus, Polyidus, and The Cretans. The bit preserved 
from the last, a portion of a Chorus, is filled with echoes 
of Corybantie worship of the Cretan Mother and Zagreus, 
Conjecturally, The Cretan Women of Aeschylus dealt 
with the story of Polyidus. 

24 Plutarch, Th., 1, 2. 

25 Plutarch, Th., XIX, 4-6. The source cited is 
Cleidemus. 

FLORENCE BENNETT ANDERSON 


WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 


THE PERSONAL PRONOUN OF THE SEC- 
OND PERSON IN LATIN TEACHING 


Sed si tantus amor casus cognoscere nostros 

et breviter <vestrum> supremum audire laborem 
quamquam animus meminisse horret luctuque refugit, 
incipiam. 

You will observe my emendation of vestrum 
for Troiae to suit the purpose of this paper. 

If you are expecting a learned discourse on a 
minute detail of classical philology or of syn- 
tactical analysis, I want to assure you that you 
will be disappointed. To be sure, you will prob- 
ably be disappointed in any ease. I have chosen 
the subject with the primary accent on the word 
personal and the secondary accent on the word 
teaching. In my opinion, this also represents 
the relative importance of the two words. I 
shall avoid, as far as possible, the pronoun of 
the first person, although I have come a long 
distance on the river of years, in order that I 
may place all the emphasis on you. You are at 
liberty to take that pronoun as applying to you 
as an individual or as representing the teacher 
class. In the first case, you may feel hurt by 
what I may say, and, in the second case, you 
may feel sympathetic. 


As one goes through our halls of learning and 
listens to those who are behind the desk in the 
class room, you will hear that the pupils are 
lazy, that they have not been properly taught in 
the grades below, that they do not know the 
fundamentals of English grammar, that they are 
mentally unfit for the high schools, that they 
will not do homework, that they are only inter- 
ested in movies, and that they seem to possess 
extraordinary powers to resist instruction. 

On the other hand, if you mingle with those 
in the seats of the classroom, you will get an- 
other story. The criticism that comes from that 
quarter is very frequently directed against you 
and not against the subject. As the class enters 
the room for the first time, one of them says: 
‘Do we have to have that old fossil?’; another 
says ‘That face would stop a clock’ and other 
unecomplimentary remarks dealing with visible 
externals. In this connection, I recall a story, 
that may be familiar to you, about the man who 
had another arrested for calling him an old hip- 
popotamus. On being asked when this insult 
had been given, a date five years before was 
mentioned and in explanation of the delay in 
starting the suit the man remarked that he had 
for the first time seen a hippopotamus that day. 

Personality. I have never heard a pupil re- 
fer to a teacher as a hippopotamus, but I have 
heard animals mentioned, in this connection, 
that were fully as derogatory. Of course, you 
can not all be Apollos or Venuses and I do not 
mean to imply that physical charms are every- 
thing in the cultivation of the prime quality 
that you should possess, and that is personality. 
Some one has said, I think George Ade or Will 
Rogers, that be it ever so homely there is no 
face like your own. You may-try to improve it 
with lipstick or rouge or other types of artificial 
decoration, but there it is and will remain. 
You may feel happier if you are physically per- 
fect in form or feature, but that alone can never 
give you personality. You know, and I know, 
teachers who are exceedingly capable and are 
fairly worshipped by their pupils and yet are 
far from handsome. I feel convinced that the 
real elements of personality lie not on the surface 
but within you and that is why surface decora- 
tion does not affect it. Personality is of the 
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soul and spirit, and by personality I do not 
mean peculiarity or idiosyneracy. It must radi- 
ate from within if it is to command the admira- 
tion and inspiration of those who sit in the 
classroom seats. 

Some traits that add to personality are not 
beyond your reach. Poeta nascitur, non fit is a 
common quotation and is often offered as excuse 
for mediocrity. The statement is often made 
that there are few real teachers, that most of 
them are mediocre. Admitting that the state- 
ment is true in general, I can not excuse you, 
or anyone, for hiding behind it and failing to 
measure up to a standard that is attainable. 
My observation has been that teachers can be 
far better teachers than they are, and, that they 
ean develop a far more charming personality 
than they do. It is, perhaps, the nature of our 
profession to fall into a routine, especially in 
dealing with minds of immature youth, but you 
must be everlastingly on guard against it if you 
would rise to greater heights of achievement 
and inspire in those whom you teach greater 
interest and enthusiasm. 

You can, at least, be cheerful, wearing a smile 
rather than a frown, even if you have a head- 
ache or a stomachache. It will not be easy at 
first, but it can become a habit worth all the 
trouble. You know that you can catch more 
flies with sugar than with vinegar. You can 
win more affection with a sunny disposition 
than with a sour one. 

Scholarship. It is a trite comment, but, never- 
theless, a true one that the average college gradu- 
ate will never again know as much as at the time 
of graduation. The attitude generally assumed 
is that there is little more to be known. I recall 
a statement made by Dr. Mather Lewis, former 
President of Lafayette College, that he has fre- 
quently heard on the college campus students 
speaking of having gotten this or that subject 
‘off’, but seldom of having gotten anything ‘on’. 
The graduate is apt to feel no need of further 
study in any line. He has arrived, and that is 
the end of the story for him. Consequently we 
find teachers of Latin who have never read be- 
yond the first four books of Caesar’s Gallic Wars 
or beyond the first six books of the Aeneid. 
They may know Orgetorix, but they have yet to 


learn about Vercingetorix and Alesia. They 
may know about Aeneas and Dido, but they 
only know half the story of 

Tantae molis erat Romanam condere gentem 
if they have not met Latinus and his daughter 
Lavinia nor known Turnus in all his revengeful 
wrath. They may know Cicero in his public 
life but know nothing of that charming per- 
sonal side of him that we get in his Epistulae 
ad Familiares and the Epistulae ad Atticum. 
You know some such teachers and, perhaps, you 
may know one more if, someday, you will take 
the trouble to look into a mirror. You may 
have found, as I did, on the first day of your 
teaching some pupil asking you a question dur- 
ing class period which, with all your college 
training you could not answer. If you have 
had that experience, it will have been good for 
you, because then you will have started real 
learning, which will never end even when your 
last class has been taught, to paraphrase the 
line of Kipling, ‘When earth’s last picture is 
painted.’ 

You should know and read not only the 
authors of the golden age. You should read 
the authors of early Latin if you would know 
how the language developed, and you should 
follow up with reading post-Augustan Latin 
even to the mediaeval period. You can not evi- 
dence to your class that resourcefulness that 
comes from a wealth of knowledge unless you 
remain a student in your chosen field far be- 
yond the area needed for your classroom. It 
may be well to recall to your mind, in this con- 
nection, the statement in Cicero’s Oration for 
Archias (Chapter V) in defense of his interest 
in poetry despite his primary interest in law. 
He says: 


Quaeres a nobis, Grati, cur tantopere hoe homine de- 
leetemur? Quia suppeditat nobis ubi et animus ex 
hoe forensi strepitu reficiatur et aures, convicio de- 
fessae, conquiescant. An tu existiraas aut suppetere 
nobis posse quotidie dicamus in tanta varietate rerum 
nisi animos nostros doctrina excolamus aut ferre ani- 
mos tantam posse contentionem, nisi eos doctrina 
eadem relaxemus? 


I particularly stress the last sentence of the 
statement, ‘Do you think that it is possible for 
us to have in mind what to say in so great a 
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variety of cases unless we train our minds with 
learning, or that our minds can bear the strain 
unless we relax them through the same learn- 
ing.’ Surely this is an appeal that we can 
take to heart to widen our knowledge of our 
subject beyond the mere needs of the hour or 
the limits of the course of study. You may be 
sure that pupils have an uncanny capacity to 
recognize the mastery of the subject on the part 
of the teacher, no matter how little they them- 
selves may know. 

A concomitant of this breadth of knowledge 
is accuracy. Much of it comes from the wide 
reading which I have suggested, but, further- 
more, much of it must be cultivated. You must 
never guess when it is possible to know, nor 
bluff when you do not know. No error that a 
pupil makes must be overlooked, and that same 
attention to detail must appear in what you do 
and say. Vagueness and approximateness have 
no place in a subject that we know is unusually 
well adapted to train the mind in accuracy of 
form and expression. 

Attitude. Closely associated with the intel- 
lectual indolence, to which reference has been 
made, and, perhaps a result of it, is your atti- 
tude. I was much impressed by an address de- 
livered some years ago by President Bowman 
of The Johns Hopkins University, and I have 
never forgotten its message. His subject was: 
“What do you do?’ I am inclined to ask the 
same question of you as I metaphorically sit in 
the classroom and look at you. I am not re- 
ferring to anything that the eye can see, nor did 
Dr. Bowman. On the side of what the eye can 
see, you may be sitting comfortably behind your 
desk with the textbook open before you. <A 
great many teachers are of this ‘sitting’ type, 
and it does not give the best impression. You 
may even be chewing gum, which to me is the 
most displeasing thing you can do, even though 
others may not be affected in the same way, 
especially if they are accustomed to the radio 
propaganda of its usefulness to digestion and to 
teeth. You may be sitting on the desk or as- 
suming any other posture that you have seen or 
practiced which can only teach the class before 
you the same habits of slovenliness and care- 


lessness. How can straight thinking come from 
crooked posture! 

But I am more concerned with the mental 
counterpart of these physical attitudes. ‘What 
do you do?’ applies equally well to the attitude 
that you have toward your subject. If you 
have not read the article by John Hritzu in the 
October 1947 issue of the Classical Outlook, I 
should advise you to do so, because it illustrates 
so vividly what I have here in mind. He illus- 
trates his article by having the question ‘What 
are you doing?’ put to several workmen on a 
building. The first one replied that he was 
earning a living by working a certain number 
of hours a day. The second one replied that he 
was cutting a stone, and the answer of the third 
one was that he was building a cathedral. I 
think you can make the transfer in your mind to 
the task that lies before you. 

I can visualize in the first workman the teacher 
who watches the clock, as many teachers do, 
and who tries hard to fill in the time so that he 
may draw the salary at the close of the month. 
I can hardly understand this attitude of the 
teacher of Latin or any other subject, because 
the salary of teachers has never been anything 
to rave about. Such a teacher is only inter- 
ested in getting something, not in giving some- 
thing. 

The type represented by the second workman 
seems to me to be one whose interest in Latin 
lies only in the fact that the eligible list for 
Latin teachers was shorter than the one in His- 
tory or English and promised earlier appoint- 
ment to a position. Like the workman who did 
not seem to care whether he was shaping wood 
or stone, such a teacher does not care whether 
he teaches Latin or Algebra, and, with this at- 
titude, he will be as incompetent in the one field 
as in the other. You can tell the character of 
the teaching by the absence of results. 

The third answer, ‘I am building a cathedral’, 
is the key to success and predicates a vision that 
will surely inspire the pupil to do a better job 
than just passing an examination. If you pos- 
sess and can cultivate this sort of interest in 
the subject which you are teaching, you will in- 
spire others and many whom you rated as poor 
material, will measure up to standards beyond 
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their own or your expectation. This attitude on 
your part as a teacher will do more than propa- 
ganda to keep Latin in the curriculum. Fur- 
thermore, it will win the approbation of admin- 
istrative officials, who must recognize a task well 
done, regardless of the nature of the subject 
material. 

Control. Having thus briefly outlined traits 
that lie within you, namely, your personality, 
your scholarship, and your attitude, all of which 
contribute to your teaching competence, it may 
be well to consider some outward manifestations 
of these qualities as they affect the class before 
you. 

Let us admit, at the outset, that the class is 
lazy. This is not peculiar to any class or to 
any individual. Think back to your own stu- 
dent days. We humans, I think, are born lazy. 
We need the prod of some outside force. In 
the second place, let us admit another trait. 
We are naturally mischievous, whether we trace 
our ancestry to the monkey or not. I was no 
exception. Only years afterward did I dis- 
cover the reason. I was not given enough to do. 
Some one has said of a pupil that all the time 
which he did not devote to the adornment of 
his person he devoted to the neglect of his les- 
sons. Does this not fit a good many of your 
pupils? 

We may as well admit, also, the truth of the 
statement that there are many poor teachers. 
You may take some consolation in the fact that, 
nevertheless, our subject is better taught than 
other subjects in the curriculum. This does 
not help the situation. You must not remain, 
as some one has said of the citizens of Philadel- 
phia, ‘corrupt and contented’. You can do 
something about it. All of you have seen teach- 
ers grow in power and efficiency when they 
might have remained corrupt and contented. 
You need control over the forces within you, 
and control over the pupils before you will fol- 
low. A few questions along the line of this self 
analysis may be of value. 

Do you lose your temper at the slightest in- 
fraction of rules of conduct or neglect of work? 
Do you devote your time in class to the excori- 
ation of pupils rather than the promotion of 
knowledge of the subject? I recall an outstand- 


ing teacher who spent much of his time in scold- 
ing. I had a room next door to him and, as his 
voice was loud and strong, my class benefited 
from his sarcasm without making it necessary 
for me to indulge in the same useless pastime. 
I am sure his class frequently tried every means 
to provoke him merely to see if he had acquired 
any new vocabulary of denunciation. What a 
waste of time and what a good opportunity to 
lose class control. It is far better to overlook 
the provocation and keep ‘your eye on the ball’. 

Are you explicit and clear in your assign- 
ments and, above all, are you reasonable? You 
need to be sure that you demand only such tasks 
as are within the powers of the class and that 
can be accomplished within the time at the pu- 
pil’s disposal. No greater incentive to class re- 
sentment and lack of control exists than this un- 
reasonableness. If the task is too great, it will 
not even be attempted in most cases, unless it be 
a class of girls, who will try to do it even at the 
cost of health. 

Do you use the imperative mood too often? 
Of course, you know you are in loco parentis, 
and that you have all the power of the State and 
its authority behind you in the enforcement of 
your orders, but it is a wise policy never to make 
use of it if you can avoid it. You know that 
the natural human reaction to an order is to 
resent it and refuse to obey. A more remote 
control, but just as effective, is the use of the 
indicative or the hortatory. After all, you 
should be, in instruction and in class control, a 
leader’ and not a commander. 

Technique. One last word involves the ques- 
tion of technique. It is understood that you 
should have a knowledge of the fundamentals 
of psychology and you should have some ideas 
on the methods of instruction. I am not a wor- 
shipper of method as against knowledge of the 
subject. In fact, a good teacher will gradually 
develop a method of his own out of his experi- 
ence or out of good ideas on the part of others 
in the same field. You can not succeed merely 
by imitating some one else’s method. I have 
seen teachers use methods that I could never 
have used, but who have produced results, and, 
after all, that is the real criterion of value. 

You should train, with care, the eye, the ear, 
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and the tongue in the teaching of Latin and you 
should guard against errors that your pupils can 
make in the areas of knowledge that these organs 
control. Much of the value of Latin in the cur- 
riculum lies in the accurate training of eye, ear, 
and tongue. A few illustrations will suffice. I 
recall a pupil of mine who always spoke of ‘de- 
spondent’ verbs. You may have heard a goblet 
defined as a male turkey, by one who mis- 
took a ¢ for an r. <A lady, in the late war, 
remarked that she for the first time learned to 
know something about the Philippines and was 
taken to task by a friend for not remembering, 
from her Bible, St. Paul’s letter to them. All 
these are errors of the eye and ‘of the type most 
common in the Latin class where words are often 
so near alike that they are easily confused. 
They constitute for you a rich source for train- 
ing pupils in accuracy. 

A little girl, returning from Sunday School, 
reported that she learned ‘the Lord is my chauf- 
feur, I shall not walk.’ Such errors of the ear 
are particularly common in our American slov- 
enly pronunciation and in our tendeney to run 
our words together. Thus, in our hymn, ‘the 
consecrated cross I bear,’ is apt to become ‘the 
consecrated cross-eyed bear.’ You will recall 
the oft-repeated misquotation from Joyce Kil- 
mer’s poem, 


‘Poems are made by fools like me 
But God can only make a tree.’ 


For this misplacement the tongue is responsible 
and is an error that you must correct in your 
class. How many pupils do not distinguish 
non nemo and nemo non? How many, in con- 
jugating the imperfect tense of amo, accent the 
last syllable, when you know that that syllable 
is never accented in a Latin word. Maybe that 
is the reason why I have come to object to the 
recitation of paradigms. 

Are you distinguishing essentials from non- 
essentials in the analysis of Latin constructions 
and in the memorizing of technical terms? If 
you are not doing so, you will be storing the 
pupil’s mind with useless lumber which he 
draws upon without reasoning and with the 
prayerful hope that the selection may be the an- 
swer to the puzzling question that has been 


asked. Are you careful in deciding whether a 
given fact is best brought out by a statement 
or by the more prolonged method of question 
and answer? The Socratic method has its place, 
but it is not always the best method. Too much 
time can be given to recitation and not enough 
to instruction which is, after all, the main pur- 
pose of the class period. 

What are you doing with tests? Testing and 
Evaluation are terms that are replacing Func- 
tion and Motivation of some years ago, and you 
must have some ideas about them. Their pur- 
pose, their frequency, and their character are 
important considerations. Do you give a test 
when you have a headache or for any other rea- 
son feel unequal to the task of teaching the 
class? Do you realize that a test requires as 
much time and care to prepare as it does to 
answer it? Especially is this true if the test is 
to be fair and is to cover adequately the phase 
of the subject which you are testing. Too often 
it is clearly beyond the ken of the pupil. Such 
unreasonable tests produce the answer that a 
pupil is said to have written on his answer 
sheet, ‘God only knows the answer. I den’t. 
Merry Christmas.’ I understand the teacher 
returned the paper with the comment, ‘God gets 
an A, you get a D. Happy New Year.’ 

What is your way of dealing with tests? Are 
they announced or unannounced? In my opin- 
ion they should be unannounced, for thus you 
avoid ‘cramming’ on the part of the pupil or 
stealing time that belongs to another depart- 
ment. On your part, they should be premedi- 
tated and not accidental. Do you dispose of 
the papers by throwing them into the waste 
basket? This is still done and it is the easiest 
way out, but, if they are not returned to the 
pupil for review and comment, he soon loses 
confidence in your honesty and fairness. 

You can take the time to make corrections on 
each paper in red ink, but this consumes more 
time than is profitable because you may have to 
correct the same error on all the papers. When 
the paper is too much in the red, the pupil re- 
ceives only discouragement and no satisfaction. 
A far better plan is to make notes or errors on 
a separate piece of paper and use these notes as 
the basis for comment when the papers are re- 
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turned to the class. These notes are frequently 
revealing to you as indicating what has been 
inadequately taught. It saves time and helps 
both yourself and the class. 

There are other aids that come up in class. 
They are outside ones. You may be that gifted 
teacher whose personality is of the highest order 
and whose teaching technique needs no further 
development. The chances, however, are that 
you are teaching in subject matter just what 
your teacher taught you and what his teacher, 
in turn, taught him. The same tradition, in all 
probability, applies to the method. If this be 
true, then Latin is indeed a dead language and 
you are a dead teacher, even if the situation 
does not call for the services of the undertaker. 
You are familiar with church members who 
never attend church services and who claim 
that they can worship God and lead a Christian 
life outside the church. Probably they can, 
but the chances are that they don’t. 

Can you imagine the successful follower of 
any profession who does not belong to the or- 
ganizations of his profession and who does not 
keep up to date through the specifie periodicals 
dealing with his specialty? You say that you 
ean not afford the cost, and yet the sum need 
not involve over one per cent of your salary. 
Professionally, you owe it to yourself and to the 
effectiveness of the profession to be a member of 
national, state, and local teachers’ associations, 
which include subscription to the educational 
journals issued by each. You surely need mem- 
bership, as a Latin specialist, in the State Asso- 
ciation which includes the Bulletin, in the Clas- 
sical Association of the Atlantic States, which 
includes The Classical Weekly, in the Classical 
Association of the Middle West and South, which 
includes The Classical Journal, and in the Amer- 
ican Classical League, which includes The Clas- 
sical Outlook. 

If I have aroused in you some desire for self 
analysis along the lines that I have suggested, I 
am well content, for no teacher is su good that 
he can not be better and none so poor that he is 
incapable of improvement. To borrow a phrase 
from a recent political slogan, it is time for a 
change. You must widen your horizon of 


knowledge and introduce into your technique all 
that is good, from whatever source. 

I have tried to enumerate some traits that 
pupils must find in you, whether they are con- 
sciously looking for them or not. Let me sum- 
marize them for you. First, and of prime im- 
portance, is Personality, and there follow, in 
order, Scholarship, Attitude, Control, and Tech- 
nique. To the degree that you possess or ac- 
quire these traits, you will win from your ad- 
ministrative officers approbation instead of con- 
demnation. To the same degree you will find in 
your pupils interest and enthusiasm replacing 
indifference and discouragement, and you your- 
self will attain that measure of success which 
you have been seeking. There will be happiness 
enough to go ’round. Some will go to your su- 
perior officers, more will come to your pupils, 
and the largest share will come to you, the per- 
sonal pronoun of the second person, identified 
as the teacher of Latin. 

A. SCHNABEL 
EMERITUS HEAD OF THE DEPARTMENT OF LATIN, 
WEST PHILADELPHIA HIGH SCHOOL 


REVIEWS 


Etudes sur Cicéron, By Martin vAN DEN Brvu- 
WAENE. 112 pp. (L’Edition Universelle, 
8.A., 53 Rue Royale, Bruxelles, 1946) 

The author of La Théologie de Cicéron now 
gives us four very concisely written, interesting 
and stimulating essays. 

In ‘La Dot de Terentia’, citing Declareuil for 
the Romanist opinion that the cautio or actio rei 
uxoriae existed in Cicero’s time, van den Bru- 
waene notes the absence of any clear reference to 
it in Ciceronian texts. He discusses the three 
divorcees, Cicero-Terentia, Dolabella-Tullia and 
Cicero-Publilia, as they figure in the Letters, 
and finds that the motives urging restitution 
are rather reputation, credit, offictum, than any 
fear of legal action; he sees some hint in the two 
latter cases of the development of the cautio 
since Cicero’s earlier marriage, but there is no 
text to make it certain. Incidentally, the inter- 
pretation of manus in Att. 11.24.2 as ‘handwrit- 
ing’ is rejected (‘une solution trop facile’), and 
the word is confidently referred to the marriage 
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as an ironical allusion to the virtually non-ex- 
istent authority of the husband. But does this 
not deprive the following erwnt enim haec occul- 
tius agenda of meaning? 

The second essay, ‘Les Edits et le Bon Droit 
dans la Pratique de Cicéron’, deals with specific 
cases under Verres’ praetorian and Cicero’s Cili- 
cian edicts. Verres’ provisions with reference 
to the estate of Minucius were unheard-of, but 
Cicero’s account is not to be denied. The case 
of Annius Asellus involves the meaning of neque 
census esset. The author rejects Pseudo-Asco- 
nius and interprets the phrase by Arch. 11 as 
‘not carried on the census list’; that census has 
nothing to do with wealth is proved by 2 Verr. 
1.111. The praetor had sovereign right to issue 
what edict he pleased; but it must accord with 
tradition; Verres sought a retroactive effect. 
Cicero’s censure of Verres was for pursuit of 
private profit and ridiculous incompetence in the 
law; the court might acquit on the former, but, 
as Cicero well knew, not on the latter. Then 
follows a discussion of Cicero’s handling of the 
Brutus-Scaptius loan to Salamis. He observed 
the letter of the law; he obeyed the ius naturale 
according to his de Rep., to which he himself ap- 
pealed. ‘Cicéron avait trouvé dans sa morale 
juridique un moyen de concilier les devoirs de 
sa conscience et les intéréts de ses amis. Subti- 
lité? Mais qui pourrait l’en blamer? La juris- 
prudence n/’est-elle pas souvent un honnéte 
moyen de tourner le droit?’ 

Especially interesting is ‘La Notion du Prince 
chez Cicéron’, with criticisms of Pohlenz, Reit- 
zenstein, Meyer, Maffi et al. Van den Bruwaene 
differentiates between the political and philo- 
sophical meanings of princeps and discusses the 
former, starting from Phil. 14.18, then tracing 
the rise of the theory in Ciceronian thought. He 
finds it first explicit in de Rep. 1.45 and 2.51. 
But de Imp. in 66 B.C. already showed signs of 
the idea—in a revolutionary pronouncement 
which ran counter to Republican tradition. 
Catulus so charged, and Cicero replied that new 
times called for new plans. Pompey’s role then 
Cicero in 54 (Fam. 1.9.11) described as that of 
princeps; in 62 he compared Pompey to Scipio 
Aemilianus; in 57 Pompey called Cicero in turn 
princeps and his alter ego. Cicero’s ideas devel- 


oped but Pompey did not meet them. Cicero 
could not work with the conspirators—they 
talked of a Republic that was gone, while he saw 
the need of a princeps with Caesar’s valor and 
Scipio’s soul. A fortnight after the Ides of 
March Cicero was in touch with Matius, not with 
Brutus. Cicero thought that the princeps, like 
the deus in the universe, would be neither free 
from nor bound by the laws, which, however, it 
was unimaginable he could contravene. His 
theory ‘établit la véritable notion juridique du 
prince’; it derived, not from experience, but 
from the ideas of Scipio, Panaetius, Polybius, 
and Laelius; and it led straight to the Empire, 
which passed beyond it to dominatio. 

The final essay is a comparison of Demos- 
thenes and Cicero—their careers, their oratory, 
and the periodic structure of their styles. 


Rosert SAMUEL ROGERS 
DUKE UNIVERSITY 


Histoire Romaine, Vol. IV, Part II, L’Empire 
Chrétien (325-395). By ANDRE PIGANIOL. 
xvi, 446 pp. (Paris, Presses Universitaires de 
France, 1947.) 350 francs 
Professor Piganiol’s work concludes the Ro- 

man portion of the great Histoire Générale 

planned and edited in part by the late Gustave 

Glotz. Under his able guidance the reader covers 

the period between the Council of Nicaea and 

the death of Theodosius I. 

L’Empire Chrétien is divided into two parts. 
The first 272 pages of text are devoted to a pre- 
liminary survey of the Empire in 325 and to nar- 
rative history, while the last 150 pages contain 
discussions of the political, social, economic, re- 
ligious, and intellectual phases of the fourth- 
century civilization. The author’s use of sec- 
ondary literature is as thorough as can be de- 
sired, and among the available types of source 
material only the papyri and archeological dis- 
coveries seem to have received less attention than 
they probably deserve. 

For Professor Piganiol the fourth century 
A.D. was an age of transition, characterized by 
the passing of the old political and cultural order 
and by promising signs of the birth of a new 
civilization. He rehearses all of the familiar 
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signs of decadence with which students of the 
period are familiar :—a crumbling state, crush- 
ing taxation, fixation of social classes, corruption 
and oppression among imperial officials, stagna- 
tion in classical art, philosophy, and literature. 
But he refuses to see in these the most significant 
features of the age. Christianity, the decline 
of slavery, the restoration of a stable currency, 
and the appearance of new forms in art and lit- 
erature were but a few of many evidences that 
Roman civilization was nearing the dawn of a 
new age of vitality and productivity. The 
greatest obstacle to further progress was the 
constant struggle against the Germanic barbar- 
ians outside the frontiers; and it was the in- 
vasion and conquest of Western Europe by these 
barbarians which blighted the nascent Roman- 
Christian civilization whose outlines he traces. 
‘Roman civilization’, he concludes, ‘did not die 
a natural death. It was murdered’. 

In placing so much stress upon the dynamic 
features of fourth-century civilization, Professor 
Piganiol’s work undoubtedly serves as a cor- 


rective to the conventional over-emphasis of this 
age as one of decline and decay; but his basic 
thesis seems to this reviewer at once too simple 
and too drastic. In the Byzantine Empire, 
where the new civilization had a chance to show 
its true character, its record was on the whole 
disappointing, and in the fourth century A.D. 
it showed even less promise in the West than in 
the East. Nor can we attribute the most serious 
weaknesses of Roman government to barbarian 
pressure. Several of them were in evidence 
early in the second century A.D., when the bar- 
barians were not aggressive. 

Every reader of L’Empire Chrétien will re- 
member it for the series of vivid and convincing 
character-sketches which it contains. Constan- 
tine, Julian, and Theodosius I, among the em- 
perors, and Damasus, Athanasius, Jerome, and 
Augustine, among the clergymen, are portrayed 


‘as individuals, with the strength, the weakness, 


and the foibles of men. It is a great book. 
C. E. Van SICKLE 
OHIO WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 
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